g                       TENNYSON  AND   HIS   FRIENDS
one time he believed that  spirits communicated  with himself by a kind of electrical ticking, which  he was constantly hearing in his room at  night,  and used at their dictation  to do a  certain  amount  of automatic writing.    The results, however, were so unsatisfactory that he was forced to conclude the spirits to be of an evil and untrustworthy nature, and he therefore abandoned the practice of spiritualism altogether.     He remained, however, convinced of the fact that living men were able to communicate with the spirits of the departed, who had been able, since the end (in  1757) of the second dispensation (according to Swedenborg) and the abolition of the intermediate state of purgatory which accompanied it, to establish direct intercourse with our world, and he believed that this rapid increase of communication was a sign of the approach of the kingdom of heaven, that is to say, of the total abolition of all barriers between the material and  spiritual worlds, and  the actual  physical regeneration of man in the   Millennium   predicted   by Christ and  the  prophets.    The   natural   and   political tumults of which the nineteenth century was so prolific seemed to him to point in the same direction, and to fall in with the prophecy of Daniel which he was never tired of quoting.
Frederick abandoned these views at the end of his life, but it is not difficult to see how they came to acquire such a hold on him. He was essentially a mystic and clung most fervently to the belief in a future life, where all good things should be taken up into the spiritual life and glorified.
"My daylight," he wrote in 1853, "is sombcred by a natural instinct of unearthliness, a looking backwards and forwards for that sunny land which Imagination robes in unfailing Summer where no tears dim the Light, and no graves lie underneath our feet, by the side of which Riches, honors, even Health the first of blessings, all, in short, that is commonly